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THE VALUE OF INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS. 

BY THE HON. JOSEPH B. HAWLEY, UNITED STATES SENATOB 
EBOM CONNECTICUT. 



The United States Is about to hold another international ex- 
hibition. Several times, in varied forms and different places, the 
proposition has been made and has met ineffectual responses. 
But now it seems to have passed the stages of "suppose" and 
" why not ? " and become a definite purpose. The city of New 
York is to take the lead. Its press has spoken vigorously, and a 
great number of its prominent citizens, for themselves individu- 
ally, or in behalf of organized interests, have signified their 
hearty approval and promised their labors. 

New York is able, and it is a good work at a good time. In 
1893 sixteen years will have elapsed since the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion — a time sufficiently long to make it useful and pleasant to 
measure again our progress in comparison with older nations. 
In 1876 our population was about forty-five millions ; in 1892 it 
will be sixty-nine or seventy millions — a growth of nearly 55 per 
cent, in numbers and more than that in wealth and power. The 
world has gained in science, invention, and art, in skill and 
productive power, in an accelerated ratio from year to year. The 
international exhibition has justified itself as an institution by its 
fruits, and it will undoubtedly continue to appear. The intervals 
must be regulated by the business world's public opinion, but a 
too frequent recurrence would be checked by the unwillingness 
of exhibitors. They are the real supporters of exhibi- 
tions ; their investments and expenditures are heavy 
and voluntary ; they cannot be coerced. France is this year 
conducting a splendid affair, but, by reason of its political signifi- 
cance, it fails to reach a full international character. We hear 
of no purpose to invite an exhibition in 1890 or 1891; so 1892 is 
a fit time, and the nations will be likely to respond cheerfully. 
The United States is a vigorous competitor and a rich customer. 
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It is at peace with the world, and desires to continue so. This is 
neutral ground, where all will meet a generous welcome from us, 
and where they can greet each other with more frankness and 
sincerity than at home, in close view of their tremendous prepara- 
tions for killing one another at instant notice. 

We have said that international exhibitions have justified 
themselves. It is not too much to say that each has cultivated 
the taste and modified the industries of the nation holding it. 
Scott Russell, the famous English engineer, writing in 1886, 
said : 

" The last eighteen years have seen a series of events slowly, regularly, and dis- 
agreeably awakening the [British] nation from a pleasant belief, once a reality, now 
a dream. Eighteen years ago there began a series of competitive trials of intelli- 
gence and skill between the citizens of the civilized nations o! the world. Adam 
Smith's views of the wealth of nations were to be put to the new trial of competitive 
examination." 

The exhibition of 1851 — the Crystal Palace — was a brilliant 
surprise for the world, but in size and fulness of representation 
it would to-day be regarded as an exceedingly unsatisfactory 
attempt. 

"In that great school," said Russell, "the nations of Europe learned their first lessons 
in technical education. They were able to see in ho w many things England retained 
her hereditary excellence, and in how many branches of taste and skill other nations 
possessed qualities in which she was wanting." 

This was England's first lesson : her second was at Paris in 
1855. "Nothing," said Russell, "was more striking than the 
enormous progress nations had made from their first lesson." In 
each group of skill and invention some had taken heed and made 
advances. " England had been struck by the amazing superior- 
ity of some Continental nations in the beauty and grace of de- 
sign," which sufficed to convert clay and flint " into valuable and 
invaluable works of art in earthenware and glass." He details 
the remarkable efforts of England to educate her artisans during 
the intervening four years. The best models by the best masters 
were distributed ; schools of design were established for the pot- 
teries and glass-works ; teachers for art workmen were trained. 
England was disgusted with the old blue ware of China and 
thereafter used it only "to export to barbarous countries." In 1851 
Prance felt her inferiority in manufactures of iron and steel, and 
by 1855 had made great improvements. England thought it a 
mere spurt for the exhibition till in the exhibition of 1862 she 
found it genuine. America sent there " some of her exquisite 
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machinery for economizing labor," and all around the people were 
crowding England. The exhibition of 1867, Bussell says, 
" rudely awakened and thoroughly alarmed " England. France 
surpassed her in steam-engines at sea and on land ; also in iron 
armor and iron for railway forms, buildings, and ship-frames. 
One of the best things done for England was by the Society of Arts, 
which sent oyer fifty-five selected workmen to study their respective 
trades, whose written reports made an exceedingly instructive 
volume of 689 pages. 

In all these exhibitions the United States appeared, always 
complaining of the insufficiency of her representation, but always 
winning much praise and many prizes. In 1851 we had less than 
700 exhibitors, but the London Times said the American depart- 
ment was second in interest. Colt's pistols, then a novelty 
abroad ; McCormick's reaper, which was deemed a miracle ; 
Powers's Greek Slave, the most heartily-lauded and best-remem- 
bered statue in the exhibition, represent classes in which America 
won honor. The older generation of American mechanics 
remember their delight when Hobbs opened Bramah's lock 
in two days, afterward opening and closing it at pleasure, win- 
ning a prize of two hundred guineas ; and he proceeded to open 
Ohubb's lock in twenty-five minutes for another prize. And every 
year we hear how we won and keep the cup that Steers's yacht 
" America " captured when she came in " ahead, with the rest no- 
where." Concerning the Vienna exhibition of 1874, it was an 
Englishman who said : " America seems to defy all Europe to 
cope with her, run with her, or overtake her. She has the 
champion display of implements, tools, and machinery." 

But while thus appearing everywhere and winning much 
honor, chiefly for our mechanics, it was not until 1876 that we 
appeared to take to heart practically the lessons Great Britain 
began to learn in 1851 and 1855, concerning grace and beauty in 
form and color, and the necessity of technical education for all 
connected with industrial pursuits. We found that we remained 
ahead in inventive skill and genius in a variety of fields, notably 
in all manner of tools for the shop, labor-saving devices for the 
kitchen, machines for the farm, and machines and machine tools 
for the factory. And it is true that in these and a wide variety of 
other things we used less matter to obtain a given quantity of work, 
and built with finer lines and less clumsiness, than the foreigners. 
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But the exhibition had not closed before our potteries changed 
their forms and struggled for grace, finish, and decoration to 
meet a more refined and elevated popular demand. In like 
manner we changed our taste in glass-ware and plated ware, in 
gold and silver work, in paper hangings, in furniture of all kinds, 
in curtains and carpets, and all manner of interior decoration, 
and particularly in domestic architecture. In the latter respect, 
in a thousand villages and cities the word " Centennial " might 
be stamped as a trade-mark upon a multitude of houses. The 
popular taste in engravings, etchings, paintings, and sculpture 
advanced, and the supply hurried to meet it. 

If we did not carry from town to town casts and models and 
patterns, and provide schools and trained teachers of design, it 
was because we are not, as a people, so utterly dependent upon 
foreign trade in our manufactures as Great Britain and Prance 
are ; because of the subdivision of power between States and the 
nation ; and, lastly, because, even in matters over which the States 
have exclusive and unlimited jurisdiction, we entertain prejudices 
against some manifestations of the paternal theory of government. 
But the longing for art education has brought about some satisfac- 
tions. It is a delight to many to see Americans like Tiffany & Co. 
enter the field at Paris in 1878 and 1889 with forms, designs, colors, 
and workmanship wholly from American hands and heads, and 
win triumphs as decisive as that of the yacht "America." It is not 
enough to tell the manufacturer how to observe true art : the 
sure way to reach him is through an improved popular taste, 
which will direct him in search of beauty. 

The English, with vast quantities of excellent machinery, did 
not exhibit largely at Philadelphia, partly because they foresaw 
no market here for such goods, and partly because they had in 
many things borrowed from us. As an example : an enterpris- 
ing iron-manufacturer told the writer that he went by invitation 
from a meeting of the British Iron and Steel Association to visit 
an English rail-mill of high rank. He found there in operation the 
Danks puddler, invented by Samuel Danks, of Cincinnati ; the 
" three-high " rail train, invented by John Fritz, of Bethlehem, 
Penn.; the Winslow squeezer, invented by Mr. Winslow, of Troy; 
Blake's crusher, invented by Mr. Blake, of New Haven ; the Cor- 
liss engine, invented by George H. Corliss, of Rhode Island, and 
Root's blower, invented by Mr. Root, of Connorsville, Penn. 
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While every nation usually thinks that it knows what its own 
products and capacities are, it learns from an exhibition more 
about itself than about anybody else, and, while it may fortify its 
reasons for a just pride in some things, its vanity is likely to be a 
little dimmed. Before 1876 a very large number of Americans 
were inclined to say hastily that we had nothing specially interest- 
ing to exhibit ; but afterward they were satisfied that, while it 
was evidently a country very interesting to other nations, and a 
leader in some material things, it had a great deal to learn. 

A purely national exhibition is practically an impossibility. 
It would be exceedingly difficult to exclude all articles produced 
or manufactured elsewhere. The profit lies in comparisons with 
the works of peoples of older, or otherwise different, civilizations, 
of various climates, soils, traditions, habits, and processes; and 
that profit is in geometric ratio to the degree in which the com- 
parison approaches universality. 

Evidently there is a general drift toward the opinion that New 
York is the best place for the exhibition. It is the great com- 
mercial metropolis. Hither tend all railways. The water com- 
munication, along so many thousands of miles of coast-line, is a 
great advantage. Were it intended to be an exclusively national 
exhibition, the argument for Cincinnati or Chicago or St. Louis 
would be stronger. But as we greatly desire as large a measure 
as possible of foreign participation, it is wise to select New York, 
as near the centre of all the exhibiting populations as possible. 
Since 1876 the comfort, convenience, safety, and rapidity of ocean 
travel, and the economy of transportation, have gained so much 
that we may justly expect a larger exhibit of goods than before, 
and a very much greater number of visitors. 

The climate of New York is largely in its favor. The intense 
heat of midsummer is greatly tempered by the river and the 
ocean. This consideration weighs heavily against Washington. 
But there are other and even stronger arguments against that 
city. Its libraries, museums, scientific collections, the number 
of scientific bureaus and of learned and zealous specialists, are 
rapidly increasing. It is fast growing to be the one city above 
all others fit to be the chief university city of a great nation. But 
its population is only about 200,000. Its people have not the 
accumulations of wealth to be found in a city of bankers, mer- 
chants, and manufacturers. ' Held in Washington, the exhibition 
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would be helplessly dependent on the government for practically 
every dollar needed. The Congress will undertake no such task. 

Both for profit and instruction the greatest possible number of 
visitors is desirable. All great and even measurably successful 
exhibitions have been held in large cities. Most of the adult resi- 
dents of London, Paris, Vienna, and Philadelphia, and of the 
vicinity within an hour's travel, visited the exhibitions in those 
places, and many of them many times. The number who come 
from a great distance is usually exaggerated in estimates. They 
are valuable visitors, because they come to learn, and carry back 
and diffuse their knowledge. But they do not supply most of the 
receipts. Baltimore is the only considerable city within easy 
rea "h of Washington. Including all Maryland and fractions of 
Dek ware and Virginia and some of the nearer counties of Penn- 
sylvania, it is doubtful if there are 1,400,000 people within two or 
three hours' travel of Washington, possibly increasing by 1892 to 
1,700,000. A goodly fraction of these are poor colored people. 

On the other hand, New York in a similar and fair calculation 
of the number who could leave home, spend six hours at an exhi- 
bition, and reach home that evening, can count about five millions 
in 1880 and nearly seven millions in j.892. Her extraordinary 
water and land communication is not to be compared with Wash- 
ington's. 

Among the schemes is one proposing to make the exhibition 
permanent. There is always a temptation to play with the stick 
of the rocket after it has performed its function. An exhibition 
is mostly a collection of what civilization has to show for itself 
to-day. It is not an ethnological or other museum, exhibiting 
the conditions and progress of the various races in successive ages ; 
it is a flash photograph of civilization on the run. In its sec- 
ond year its exhibits will mostly be antiquated, its farm 
products mouldy, its textiles faded and dusty, its metals rusty, 
its designs out of fashion. Prom it a few articles might be 
selected for a museum and paid for. It is the exhibitors who 
bear the burden. They own their goods and pay for the care of 
them. When the last day arrives, they take them home. When 
the doors are closed, the best substitute for the exhibition proper 
is to be found in the windows of the shopping streets of great 
cities and in machine-shops, factories, railways, iron-mills, and 
steamships. A good collection of last year's birds' nests would be 
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valuable in a naturalist's museum ten years hence ; but a "perma- 
nent" exhibition of babies would need constant renewal. Attempts 
at maintaining the permanency of exhibitions have all failed. 

The propositions to establish a permanent exhibition, or an- 
other museum, at Washington, betray lamentable ignorance of 
what is already there. In 1846, upon the establishment of the 
Smithsonian Institution " for the diffusion of knowledge among 
mankind," Congress placed in its charge all objects of natural 
history, mineralogy, geology, and all antiquities belonging to the 
United States. The Wilkes collection went to the Smithsonian 
in 1856 and became the nucleus around which gathered objects 
preserved for educational purposes. All our scientific ex- 
plorations and expeditions, the free gifts of our navy and 
merchant marine and of collectors of many kinds, the gift by 
twenty-five exhibiting nations, at the close of the Centennial, 
of a great collection of objects natural and manufactured, 
occasional purchases, the labors of the Smithsonian corps, 
directed by unbounded zeal and the highest scientific knowledge, 
— these and other sources have heaped up an immense collection 
of valuable objects illustrating the widest range of studies, until 
the capacity of the new museum and all other buildings under 
control for storage even are exhausted. Give the managers room, 
and there will become visible within ten years a museum un- 
equalled in the world. 

In such an institution no class or object comes into competi- 
tion with any other. It is a collection of object-lessons, or, as 
Professor Huxley styles it, "a consultative library of objects." 
There is nothing in the whole scheme of our government which 
qualified critics at home and abroad commend more highly than 
its scientific men and their works, and the future of the great 
national museum is well assured. 

Let us, then, direct our effort toward a true international exhi- 
bition — a presentation as well-proportioned and balanced as pos- 
sible of "the natural resources of the country and their develop- 
ment, and of its progress in those arts which benefit mankind, in 
comparison with those of older nations," and promote and invite 
a like participation elsewhere. 

This article is not intended to offer advice or suggestions. But 
governmental action' concerning the exhibition of 1876 was so 
peculiar that a reference to it may be instructive. It was a sue- 
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cession of acts rendered necessary by the imperfect grasp of the 
first, and by various unforeseen circumstances, chiefly the finan- 
cial depression of 1874. The original act created a commission 
from each State and Territory, with power to superintend a plan 
for an exhibition and with exclusive control thereof, but neither 
appropriated money nor gave directions concerning the methods 
of getting it. Wherefore the commission obtained from Congress 
another act creating a " Centennial Board of Finance," a joint 
stock corporation authorized to raise, receive, and disburse 
moneys, erect buildings, etc. This double-headed organization 
well answered the emergency. 

Foreign nations will not send commissioners to or take official 
notice of an exhibition without official national invitation. The 
national government is compelled to assume responsibility for the 
enterprise, and naturally desires a measure of general control 
over the chief features concerning both our own citizens and the 
foreigners. It would seem best that there should be a business 
corporation distinct from the legislative supervisory organiza- 
tion, and that it also might as well be created by Congress. 
The stock of that would be held chiefly in the locality of the 
exhibition. In the probable case now before us, citizens of New 
York would conduct that organization. Managed purely as a 
speculative, money-making affair, it would desire, perhaps, to fol- 
low the example of other speculative organizations — charge ex- 
hibitors for the space they took, and not only sell concessions and 
exact royalties, but permit encysted exhibitions within the area of 
the main exhibition, like the familiar " side-shows" of the circus, 
and take toll of them. The Centennial Exhibition did nothing of 
the kind. For the fifty cents paid at the gate the citizen was 
entitled to see all within the walls. Whatever space could be 
spared to an exhibitor he occupied without fee or toll. Sales 
were taxed and concessions sold, but there was no involuntary 
taxation of the admitted public. 

That these just regulations might be carried out, and because 
the work will be a national benefit, it would be equitable that the 
national government should contribute a reasonable, but gener- 
ous, sum. It is quite possible to devise a wise method of national 
protection, regulation, and assistance, by a small national com- 
mission, with popular support and investment and chiefly local 
administration. 
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A reasonable time having elapsed since the previous exhibi- 
tion, and the requisite local enthusiasm, capital, energy, and 
patriotism being apparently ready, every man who has studied 
these great enterprises will give this his hearty good-will. It 
will pro. lote harmony and fraternity among our own States ; it 
will stimulate progress in the sciences and arts that benefit man- 
kind ; it will invite trade, and strengthen the bonds of peace and 
amity among nations. 

Dr. Whewell entitles the first English exhibition " The Uni- 
versity of 1851." Humboldt said : "Those states which take no 
part in the general industrial movement will infallibly see their 
prosperity diminish." Secretary Seward said : "From the com- 
mencement of the industrial epoch of 1851, the profound sig- 
nificance and value of such exhibitions have been realized by the 
people and governments of the civilized nations. Their beneficent 
influences are many and widespread. They advance human 
knowledge in all directions. Through the universal language of 
the products of labor, the artisans of all countries hold communi- 
cation ; ancient prejudices are broken down ; nations are frater- 
nized ; generous rivalries in the peaceful fields of industry are 
excited ; the tendencies to war are lessened, and a better under- 
standing between labor and capital is fostered." And Mr. Whit- 
tier sang in 1876 : 

" Thou who hast here in concord furled 
The war flags of a gathered world, 
Beneath our Western skies fulfil 
The Orient's mission of good-will, 
And, freighted with Love's golden fleece, 
Send back the Argonauts of peace. 

" Oh! make Thou us, through centuries long, 
In peace secure, and justice strong; 
Around our gift of freedom draw 
The safeguards of Thy righteous law, 
And, cast in some diviner mould, 
Let the new cycle shame the old 1 " 

J. E. Hawlet. 



